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On the data of recent parliamentary returns, Hull may 
be pronounced one of the three or four principal mari- 
time towns in the kingdom with regard to its foreign 
trade, while its inland trade exceeds that of every other 
English port. These advantages it owes to its admi- 


rable situation for commercial purposes, an idea of 


which will be better obtained by reference to a good 
map than from any verbal description, The river 
Humber is the common outlet by which all the eastern 
rivers of England, from the Tees to the Trent, discharge 
their waters into the North Sea. It therefore opens 
an easy access from Hull eastward to the sea, and cort- 
mands at the same time, by its various branches, the 
whole of the interior navigation of the west, arid affords 
access to the widely-extended cotmtiunications which 
ramify from thenee to all parts of the kingdom. By 
meatis of the rivers Hull, Derwent, and Ouse, the 
Humber communieates with the East and West Ridings 
of Yorkshire. The Ouse and Calder navigation opens 
the cotnmunieation, on the one hand, with the remainder 
of the West ee the seat of the woolleti manufac- 
tures,—naturally barren, but rendered wealthy and 
populous the power of industry and art; while, on 
the other hand, the same navigation communicates 
with Lancashire, the centre of the vast eotton manu- 
factures, and including the grand western emporium 
Liverpool. ‘Then again the Trent affords access to the 
great stocking distriet of Nottingham, the mining and 
mineral district of Derbyshire, the potteries and eoal 
of Staffordshire, and the whole course of the Severn to 
Bristol y and by mieans of intermediate branches still 
farther communication is opened with Derbyshire and 
with Sheffield, The eastern waters which finally unite in 
the Humber, by the assistance of the subsidiary streams 
whieh extend to the west, the north, and the south, 
collect the various products of the districts through 
which they pass, aid, depositing them at Hull, bear 
back in return the merchandize which had been drawn 
to that port by its great trade with foreign parts. The 
foundation for an extensive system of commerce having 
thus been laid in the situation of the place, what else 
was required has in the course of time been amply pro- 
vided by industry, * 

The place is not mentioned in ‘ Domesday Book,’ as 
at the period of the Norman survey it was included in 
the manor of Myton; but it appears that, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, there were two villages, 
situated at the confluence of the Hull and the Humber, 
and dalled respectively Wyke and Myton, The former 
must have become afterwards @ place of some consider- 
ation for the time; as, in 1978, the abbot of the neigh- 
bouring eS Meéaux, who was lord of the 
manor, procured the town of Wyke, as it was then 
called, the grant of a market and a fair. The present 
naifie of the place is derived from Edward I., who, on 
his triumphant return from Seotland in 1296, perceived 
the advantageous situation of the place as a commercial 
port, the prosperity of which he determined to encou- 
rage, Accordingly he — the manor of Myton, 
ineluding the town of Wyke, the name of which he 
changed to Kingston or King’s-'Town-upon-Hull, and 
constituted it a separate manor under the government 
of a warden and bailiff’. Three years after the same 
motiareh made the town a free borough by royal charter, 
and endowed it with Various immunities and privileges, 
The year following a mint for coinage was established 
in the place; and subsequently the roads to the town 
were much improved, and access to it was facilitated 
by ferries across the Humber. Hull prospered greatly 
under the royal favour, but Edward I. was fit, as is 
sometimes erroneously stated, the patent of its prospe- 
rity, or the founder of the port; for the commerce of 

| the place had become considerable even so early as the 
xeigh of King John, From a tecord of the dtities. 
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paid at the several ports of the kingdom in the Year 
12U5, it appears that Hull paid more than any othe 
port except London, Boston, Southampten, Lincolp 
and Lynn ; and, in the time of Edward himself, it had 
so far increased in relative commercial importance a 
to be, with respect to duties, inferior to London ang 
Boston only. Sixty years after the period when Edward 
became interested in the welfare of Hull, the town Was 
able to contribute 16 ships and 466 mariners towards 
the fleet which his grandson, Edward IIL, collected 
for the invasion of France. The town was first fortified 
under a charter of Edward I1.3 and, in the time of his 
grandson, Richard II., the walls were repaired and 
strengthened with towers of brick, by Sir Michael de 
la Pole, who is thought to have revived, on this occa- 
sion, the aft of brick-making, which had been los; 
since the time of the Romans. ‘This person, who was 
a native of Hull, possessed much influence in the state 
at that period, atid to him the town was in some degree 
indebted for its subsequent prosperity. Henry VI, 
besides confirming to the town all the privileges granted 
by his predecessors, erected it, with its precincts, into a 
distinet county, with the usual privilege of a separate 
jurisdiction. 

In the year 1536 Hull was taken by the York. 
shire insurgents under Robert Aske, who opposed 
the ecclesiastical changes that were then in progress, 
atid who styled their expedition the “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace ;” but the rebellion was soon suppressed, and 
the leader executed. It was most probably this cir- 
cumstance that induced Henry VIII. to build two 
block-houses and a citadel on the east bank of the river 
Hull, at an expense, enormous at that time, of 23,000/,, 
although he obtained great part of the materials from 
the dissolved houses of the Black and White Friars, 
and the church of St. Mary, Hull was the scene of 
another unsuccessful rebellion in 1569; and at different 
times in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
the town suffered severely from plagues and inundations. 
Of the various visitations of the pestilence, that which 
commenced in 1635 was one of the most awful. It 
taged for three successive years, and to the natural 
horrors of this terrible calamity those of famine were 
added ; for the country people were too much alarmed 
for their own safety to bring the customary supplies of 
provisions to the town, the population of which was left 
to perish with want and with the plague. A few years 
after the cessation of this calamity, Hull became the 
theatre of the war between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment. As a depdt of arms and military stores had 
been established there previously to the commencement 
of hostilities, both parties were anxious to secure pos- 
session of a place of so much importance ; and this cir- 
étimstance gives to Hull a place of some prominence in 
the early history of that unhappy contest. The attempt 
of the king to obtain admission, and the vacillating 
eonduct of Sir John Hotham, the parliamentarian 
governor, ate well known facts in the general history 
of the country. About the year 1681, large sums 
of money were expended by Charles II. in improving 
the fortifications of the town. Most of the ancient 
fortifications have now, however, been demolished, and 
have given place to works of great extent and import- 
ance fur the advantage of manufactures and commerce. 
The docks which, with the river Hull, nearly insulate 
the parish of St. Mary, which formed the old town, 
vceupy the greater part of the space covered by the 
ancient defences, 

The docks are thtee. The first, in point of time, 
called the “ Old Dock,” was begun in the year 1775. 
It enters the town ftom the Hull, about 300 yards 
from its mouth, and occupies the place of the old walls 
and ramparts on the north side of the town. It is 1703 
feet in length, 254 broad, and 66 deep, It covers an 
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stent of about 10 acres, and is capable of containing 
190 vessels of 300 tons. The second dock, called the 
#Humber Dock,” was begun in 1807, and completed 
in 1809 at a cost of 22,0001. It is on the west 
ide of the town, and the entrance is from the Humber, 
into which it opens by a lock which will admit a 50- 
un ship, and which is crossed by an iron bridge. 
This dock is 914 feet in length, 342 in breadth, and 7 
yeres in surface. A third dock, named the ‘* Junction 
Dock,” was begun in 1826, and completed in 1829. 
itis 645 feet long, 407 broad, and in extent more than 
g acres: being situated between the two former, it 
completes a line of docks which extend from the Hull 
io the Humber, and divide the old town from the new 
by water on every side. The bridges across the locks 
are constructed of cast iron, on the lifting principle, 
each 24 feet wide, and said to be of greater magnitude 
than any moveable bridge of earlier date. 

The town itself has been greatly enlarged within the 
st forty years. From the point where the rivers Hull 
aid Humber meet it now extends about two miles 
vestward along the northern bank of the Humber, and 
nther more towards the north along the western bank 
ofthe Hull,—from its mouth at the Humber along the 
High Street, the oldest part of the town, to the northern 
atremity in the parish of Sculcoates. From the streets 
which line the Hull and Humber, and form the eastern 
and southern boundaries, various others, upon no very 
rgular plan, branch off into the interior,—from the 
former towards the west, and from the latter towards 
the north, crossing each other in different places, and 
covering a very extensive area of ground. Almost the 
whole town is of brick, and in general well built and 
paved ;—furnished with well-constructed sewers, and 
lighted with gas. ‘The streets in the old part of the 
town are, as might be expected, narrow, incommodious, 
and unpleasant. But the streets and buildings which 
have been added within the last forty years strongly 
evince, by contrast, the progress of general improve- 
ment, and the taste for elegance and ornament which 
is generally exhibited when the increase in the wealth 
of a town is commensurate with the extension of the 
space it occupies. In the new parts of the town, the 
streets are generally spacious and regular, and the 
buildings commonly elegant, and occasionally magni- 
ficent. 

The whole town stands on a low and level tract of 
ground, within a short distance of the Wolds of York- 
shire, The place is now well secured from the danger 
of inundation by embankments, Water, for the use of 
the inhabitants, is conveyed by pipes from a reservoir, 
which has the appearance of a canal, being five miles 
in length, 

The public buildings of Hull are numerous ; but the 
only one that claims notice for architectural elegance or 
magnificence is the 'Trinity Church, a fine old structure, 
in the Gothic style, built about the year 1312. It 
occupies a space of 20,056 square feet. It extends 
279 feet from the west door to the east end of the 
chancel. The nave is 144 feet long; the breadth of 
the transept 28, and the length of the chancel 100. 
The breadth of the nave is 72 feet, and the breadth of 
the chancel 70 feet. St. Mary’s Church, commonly 
called the Low Church, was built a few years later 
than the preceding, and was once a magnificent and 
extensive edifice, of which the existing building con- 
stituted the choir, the remaining part having been 
pulled down by order of Henry VIII,: the present 
tower was added in 1696. The other church, that of 
St. John, is a neat and simple brick building, finished 
in 1792; it is whdlly built upon arches, raised seven 
feet above the ground. The town also contains ten 
places of worship for Dissenters, and a synagogue for 
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The Free Grammar School, which has enjoyed some 
reputation as a classical seminary, was founded by 
Alcock, Bishop of Ely, in 1436; the school-room is 
one of the best in Eugland. The “ Vicar’s School ” is 
also a free institution, founded, in 1734, by the 
Rev. W. Mason, the father of Mason the poet, for 
sixty scholars. There are various other charity and 
subscription schools, some of them on the Lancasterian 
system. The other public buildings are the Citadel, 
situated on the east bank of the Hull, for the defence 
of the harbours and town ;—the Custom House, a 
spacious and handsome building ;—the Exchange, a 
substantial brick structure ;—the Theatre, a large build- 
ing in Humber Street ;—the Gaol, a very commodious 
building ;—and the Subscription Library, which has 
an excellent collection of books, with a numerous 
body of subscribers. The catalogue of this valuable 
library is an admirable specimen of bibliographical 
arrangement. The Mechanics’ Institution has an 
excellent theatre, and there have lately been erected a 
fine music-room, museum, and lecture-room, under one 
roof. The Market-place has also been much im- 
proved, and in the centre there is a fine equestrian 
statue of William III, This part is represented in our 
wood-cut. About a mile from the town there are 
Botanic Gardens, which are well furnished with scarce 
and curious exotic plants. 

The manufactures of Hull are not considerable, and 
are almost limited to the supply of some of its own 
wants, and those of the shipping which frequent the 
port. The Boundary Commissioners say :—‘* The 
East Riding of Yorkshire would be almost entirely 
agricultural, did not the town of Hull contain the 
manufactures indispensable to an active sea-port.” 
Its trade is a more extensive subject, and to the facts 
which we have already stated in connection with the his- 
tory of the town, we shall only add here that its fereign 
trade is principally to the Baltic and in the whale- 
fishery, which it has a larger share of than any other 
British port. But it also keeps up a regular traffic to 
the southern parts of Europe, and to the West Indies 
and America. The following statistical details relating 
to the town of Hull are drawn from parliamentary docu- 
ments, and will furnish the most satisfactory informa- 
tion on this point. When a very recent date is not 
mentioned, we are not aware that a later return has 
been produced. 

In 1529, the number of vessels belonging to Hull 
was 579, the burden of which altogether amounted 
to 72,248 tons. Hull early became the rival of London 
in the Greenland whale-fishery, and has now for a long 
period had about two-fifths of the whole business. On 
the average of the years 1810 to 1818, this port em- 
ployed yearly in the fishery 53 vessels, the average 
number from all the British ports being 131. In the 
year 1830, the total number of British ships engaged 
in the fishery was 91, of which Hull contributed 33; 
and her vessels obtained 339 of the total number of 
871 whales that were caught. Some idea of the 
inland trade of Hull may be obtained from the fact that, 
so long ago as 1792, the value of the merchandize, 
stones, coals, &c., conveyed to and from Hull by the 
Aire and Calder navigation alone amounted to no less 
than 5,156,998/.; and, judging from this, the whole 
together would not fall much short of 15,000,000/, 
In the year 1831, the number of vessels, British and 
foreign, that entered Hull from foreign parts, was 1714, 
the burden of which amounted to 262,935 tons ;—this 
was much exceeded by London and Liverpool, but no 
other port attained half the amount either of ships or 
tonnage, Another criterion of the relative importance 
of the port is afforded by the amount of the duties 
collected. A recent parliamentary paper thus states 
the amount collected at the principal ports in the year 
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1833 :—London, 8,692,89S/.; Liverpool, 3,733,1322. ; 
Bristol, 1,083,323/.; Dublin, 654,754/.; Hull, 624,057/. 
In the year 1701, the amount of the customs at Hull 
was 26,287/.; in 1778, 78,299/.; in 1802, 438,459/. ; 
and in 1810, 311,780/. 

The town first sent members to parliament in the 
thirty-third year of the reign of Edward I. ; but regular 
returns have only been made since the twelfih of 
Edward II. Until the limits of the borough were 
extended by the operation of the Reform Bill, the 
elective franchise was limited to the parish of St. Mary 
—the portion of the town surrounded by water in the 
manner we have already stated. The right of voting 
was vested in the burgesses and freemen, and the 
greatest number of voters polled at any election within 
the last thirty years was 2299, in the year 1826. The 
Reform Bill has.greatly increased the extent of the 


borough, and proportionately multiplied the number of | 


electors. The population of the, old borough was 
15,996, while that of the town was not less than 46,426. 
The population of the present borough is 49,727. The 
annual value of the real property assessed in Hull, 
in 1831, was 112,814/. The area of the town, ex- 
clusive' of Sculcoates and other important suburbs, 
was, in 1831, 960 acres; and that of the county of 
the town 10,640. ‘The number of inhabited houses 
was 8,726; 174 were building, and 777 were un- 
inhabited. .The number of families was 11,510: of 
which 49 were employed chiefly in agriculture; 4,476 
in trade, manufactures, and handicraft ; and 7,012 were 
not comprised in either of the two preceding classes. 
The population exhibits the disproportion of the sexes 
usual in sea-port towns, the females being 25,687, and 
the males 20,739. Sculcoates is included in such 
parts of this statement as refer to income and popula- 
tion. 


DOMENICHINO. 


Domenrcurno is the name by which artists distinguish 
a very eminent Lombard painter, whose real name was 
Domenico Zampieri. He was the son of a shoemaker, 
and was born at Bologna in the year 1581. He com- 
menced his studies in painting under Dionigi Calvart, 
who soon sent his pupil home with a blow on the head, 
because he one day caught him copying some prints 
from the works of Augustin Ceracci. Perhaps this 
circumstance recommended hit to the notice of Au- 

ustin and his cousin Annibal, for we next find 
Domenichino one of their pupils. His fellow-students 


do not appear to have held his talents in much esteem. 
He worked with so much apparent indecision and 
difficulty, and his operations were so slow, that they 


nick-named him the “ Ox.” Anuibal Caracci, however, 
saw much deeper into his pupil, and foretold that the 
“Ox would one day render fruitful the field he 
ploughed.” Domenichino was of a retired and gentle 
character, entirely devoted to his art; and during no 
period of his life mingled much in society. Whenever 
he left the house it was to go to the markets and 
the theatres, in order to study the figures and coun- 
tenances of the people, and to observe how Nature 
herself painted the passions and the feelings. Whatever 
struck his ‘attention strongly he was accustomed to 
sketch on the spot. “It was thus,” says Bellori, 
‘that Zampieri accustomed himself to design the 
ininds of men and to colour life.” 

During his pupilage with the Caracci at Bologna 
Domenichino formed a most intimate attachment with 
Albano, who was one of his fellow-students, and whose 
friendship in after times was one sweetening circum- 
stance in a life embittered by many enmities and 
troubles. After having visited Parma, Domenichino 
was prohably drawn to Rome as much by the circum- 
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stance that his friend Albano had removed thither as 
by any other inducement. His master, Annibal (,. 
racci, who had acquired great influence over him, alsy 
proceeded to Rome, upon the invitation of Carding 
Farnese, and still .continued to afford him instruction, 
No sooner had Zampieri began to attract attention 
his talents, than Lanfranc, another pupil of Annibal, 
declared war against him; thus commencing the system 
of hostility which was taken up and carried on by others, 
and which sometimes obliged the unhappy painter to 
prepare all his own victuals, for fear of poison, by which 
after all, there is reason to conclude that the life of this 
modest and inoffensive man was terminated. On the 
present occasion his friend Albano secured powerful 
protection for him; but, disgusted with the unjust and 
indecent attacks of which he was the object, he re. 
linquished the pencil and devoted himself to sculpture, 
We possess no account which enables us to understand 
well the cause of the unworthy treatment to which he 
was at all times and in all places exposed; but it is 
greatly to be lamented that those whose pursuits ought 
to teach them the value of tolerance and charity, have 
been, and too often still are, the most remarkable for 
the intensity of their prejudices and hatred. Annibal 
Caracci, however, induced Domenichino to resume his 
pencil in order to paint a picture in express and de- 
clared rivalry with Guido, They painted the same 
subject (‘ The Martyrdom of St. Andrew’) on opposite 
panels; and the preference has very generally been 
given to the work of Domenichino. On this occasion 
Annibal said that the fresco of Guido was that of a 
master, and that of Zampieri of a scholar, adding, 
however, that the scholar excelled the master. By this 
he was understood to say that Guido, who had nothing 
more to acquire, had been surpassed by one who might 
still much improve by further study. 

The history of a painter is seldom much more than 
the history of his works. Those of Domenichino we 
cannot mention in detail, but shall proceed briefly to 
characterize his style, after having mentioned that he 
remained long enough at Rome to paint several of his 
most capital works; and that then the vexation and 
alarm in which he lived induced him to withdraw to 
his native city, where he married, and employed 
himself two years on his famous picture of the Rosary. 
He was afterwards recalled to Rome by the pope, 
Gregory XV., who appointed him his principal painter, 
and architect of the Vatiean. The death of the pontiff 
deprived him of these appointments, and he accepted 
an invitation to Naples to paint the chapel of St. 
Januarius. But at Naples the Greek painter Corenzio 
ruled “the realms of art” with the most tyrannic sway, 
and Domenichino suffered so much insult and mortifica- 
tion from him in his new undertaking, that he renounced 
it in despair and fled to Rome. He found it, however, 
necessary to return to Naples, and complete his work ; 
and he received, as its compensation, the liberty of his 
wife’ and children, who had been imprisoned there. 
He died soon after, in the year 1641, at the age of 
sixty, and not without strong suspicion that he had 
been poisoned. 

Of the various excellent artists which issued from the 
school of the Caracci, none occupy so high a place as 
Domenichino. Many concur with Poussin in thinking 
him second to Raphael only, and there are none who 
place any except Raphael, Correggio, and Titian before 
him. He had a most bold and masterly pencil. It 
was customary with him to work up in his mind the 
actual feeling of the passion he intended to depict ; so 
that, while studying by himself, he was often heard to 
laugh, weep, and talk aloud, in a manner which might 
have led a stranger to conclude that he was mad, if he 
had seen him under the influence of these artificial 





paroxysms. .The expression of violent passions was, 
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indeed, his favourite object. While he was engaged in 
painting the martyrdom of St. Andrew, and about to 
represent the rage of a soldier, Annibal Caracci called 
ynexpectedly to see him, and he was in the habit of 
declaring afterwards that he received more instruction 
on that occasion from the sight of his extraordinary 
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pupil than he had ever obtained from any picture. He 
painted generally in fresco, and somewhat in a theatrical 
style, from the architecture with which he used to ac- 
company his subjects, and in which he particularly 
excelled. On most occasions he chose to represent the 
fierce and stormy passions, or the trials of fortitude 
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which rouse the strongest energies of man. There is 
seldom any obscurity in his subjects; the figures speak 
their purpose with an expression, dignity, and. force, 
which renders the intention remarkably intelligible. 

The painting represented in onr wood-cut is generally 
allowed to be a work of Domenichino, although the 
fact has sometimes been questioned. It represents 
/Eneas preparing to carry off his aged father Anchises 
from the burning city of Troy, accompanied by his own 
wife Creusa, and his son Ascanius. This subject has 
been represented with various success by Raphael, the 
Caracci, Sebastian Ricci, and others, - In the present 
picture, the family of Aineas, brought together by the 
common calamity, form a single group in frout of their 
house, Anchises, enfeebled by age and sorrow, has 
just seated himself on the shoulders of his son, which 
are covered with the skin of a lion; and receives from 
the hands of the sorrowful Creusa, who stands on the 
steps of the portico, the exiled gods of his house. The 
young Ascanius with one hand presses affectionately 
the hand of his father, and with the other seems to 
indicate, by the divine Inspiration, * the obscure way ” 
which their protectin willed them to take. 
The composition of thie ne group, and the truth and 
vivacity of the expressions exhibited, are equally admi- 
rable, The looks of Aiueas directed towards his father, 
his wife, and his gods,—the deep dejection of the old 
man-—the emotion of the boy—~and the noble head of 
Creusa—claim especial notice; but, indeed, there is 
tins ay the whole composition, design, or expression, 
unworthy of the great name of Domenichino 

The picture was bought by the Marshal de Créqui, 
the French ambassador at Rome, while Domenichino 
was still alive and struggling with his misfortunes at 
Naples, The man who sold it, in order to obtain a 
higher price, said it was a work of Louis Caracci. 
After the death of the marshal the painting was bought 
by Cardinal Richelieu, who bequeathed it to Louis XIIL, 
since which it has remained a part of the royal or na- 
tional collection, Our wood-eut is taken from the 


* Musée Prangais,’ from which also the above account 
of the picture is drawn, 





High Lights—Bpeaking of philosophers who write laws 
for imaginary ecommonwealths, Bacon says, Their dis- 
courses are as the stars, which give little light because they 
are 60 high," This admits of a more extensive application. 





First Use of the Gallows in the Sandwich Islands,— 
Among the proofs of advancing civilization in the Sandwich 
Islands the erection of a temporary gallows may be men- 
tioned, The occasion is worth relating. The erime of 
murder was committed by two of the natives on the person 
of a Spaniard, and merely for the sake of the date he 
wore, They were taken immediately after, and confined 
to the fort, whence one of them contrived to eseape, They 
were at first at a loss how to deal with the remaining 
culprit, but were persuaded by the consuls and the missionary 
to proceed according to European law. A gallows was in 
the first instance constructed, It consisted of a rope ex- 
tended from one cocoa-nut tree to another, eighteen feet 
from the ground, and to the centre was attached a block, 
through which was run the halter by which the criminal 
was to be drawn up by the natives, e men was brought 
to trial under this gallows, where the chiefs and native mis- 
sionaries were assembled, While these were deliberating, 
and doubting the propriety of hanging him, the natives, 
anxious perhaps to witness so novel-a spectacle, put the 
noose over his head, and saved the judges all further trouble 
on this subject by running him up. Some time after this, 
his aceomplice, thinking that all was forgotten, ventured to 
return from his place of concealment to hisown home. He 
was, however, apprehended, and again confined in the fort, 
where he remained during our stay. As the chiefs cannot 
be made to understand why two men should suffer for the 
murder of one, it seemed very probable that this man would 
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A CHINESE POEM, 

Tue Chinese take a passionate delight in their poetry 

e, 8 mn ‘ ° ‘ ’ 
such as it is. To describe it would be a labour of some 
length, and foreign to our present object, which jg 
merely to present to our readers a curious specimen, 
and to show them how a native of China judges and 
speaks of London, 

The Chinese have poems on almost every possible 
subject, History, chronology, moral maxims, the laws 
and precepts of Confucius, agriculture, gardening, 
and all the peaceful arts, are conveyed and impressed 
0. the memory through the medium of poetry, In 
their more refined society not to be a poet is, not to 
be a gentleman; and the love, if not the practice, of 
the poetical art descends to all grades and conditions, 

It is a pleasing fact, that at the moment we are 
introducing a Chinese poet and his deseription of 
London to our readers here, some of the stereotyped 
plates of our * Penny Magazine’ are on their way to 
China, and will soon be introduced and circulated there! 
Arrangements have been made to publish a cheap 
periodical work at Canton, and our plates, which by 
the improvements of modern art can be multiplied 
almost ad infinitum, and without any deterioration ot 
their quality, are to be used for the embellishment of 
that work, Thus the prints, which now circulate by the 
banks of the Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon, and the 
St. Lawrence, will also engage attention on the shores 
of the Chinese sea, on the banks of the Pei-ho, and the 
grand canal which traverses the empire to the length 
of 1800 miles! Putting aside our own feelings of self- 
satisfaction in having contributed to this end, we 
cannot but think that there is something consoling and 
great in this fact, It isastep towards bringing the 
people of the remote ends of the earth together, and 
giving at once unprecedented extension and durability 
to the conceptions and works of European artists, By 
these means a new world may be opened to departed 
and living genius. A Raphael may shine with a bright 
though necessarily diminished splendour, in immense 
empires where not a ray of his genius or a glimmer of 
his fame have hitherto penetrated. And may we not 
be allowed to hope that the Chinese, whdése manual 
dexterity as painters, and industry and fidelity as copy- 
ista, are very remarkable, may gradually elevate their 
taste, and correct their notions of drawing and com- 
position, by studying and imitating our carefully- 
selected engravings? We cannot, it is true, give them 
the charm of colouring and the graces of high finish, 
but these are not the lessons they most want. How- 
ever much or little they may profit by the important 
parts of graphic instruction that can be conveyed in 
wood-cuts, one thing is certain,—it is this :—with their 
strong predilection for copying and multiplying the 
works of art that are conveyed to them from Europe, 
the Chinese will not fail to decorate the interior of 
their houses with imitations of some of the more striking 
productions of the great masters that we have given 
and shall give them. But our love of art, and anxiety 
for its diffusion, are leading us astray from our present 
business with poetry. 

For the Chinese specimen we s.1all now proceed to 
give we are indebted 40 John Francis Davis, Esq., 
who introduced it in an interesting paper, ‘ On the 
Poetry of the Chinese,’ which he published in the 
second volume of the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,’ 

Mr. Davis informs us that the poem was written by 
a Chinese of good acquirements and respectable station 
in life, who accompanied an English gentleman from 
the East to London, about the year 1813, In 1817 
the ‘Quarterly Review’ gave a short notice of this 
curious production, “ of a native of the remotest shores 





ultimately be set at liberty.—JUS, Journal of a Voyage, 


of Asia who sings the glories of the British capital,” 
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but Mr. Davis was the first to give us the whole of the 

m translated, and accompanied by the original 
Chinese text. ‘* Being a simple description, the poem,” 
says Mr. Davis, “ contains but few flights of fancy ; 
and as it would be a hopeless attempt, however well 
they may sound in Chinese, to give dignity in verse to 
matters so perfectly domestic and familiar to ourselves, 
it has been judged best to give a literal prose transla- 
tion.” 
The Chinese title is, ‘ London, in Ten Stanzas.’ The 
stanzas.of the poem are regularly constructed, and all 
of the same form and Jength. We now beg attention 
to the English version, in which we have put some of 
the more cufious passages in italics. ‘The mistakes, 
the false deductions, and the Eastern hyperboles of the 
iraveller, will not be found the least amusing parts of 
his description :— 

I. 

Avan in the ocean, towards the extremities of the north-west, 
There is a nation, or country, called England : 
The clime is frigid, and you are compelled to approach the fire. 
The houses are so lofty that you may pluck the stars: 
The pious inhabitants respect the ceremonies of worship, 
And the virtuous among them ever read the sacred books : 
They bear a peculiar enmity towards the French nation, 
The weapons of war rest not for a moment (between them). 


11 
Their fertile hills, adorned with the richest luxuriance, 
Resemble, in the outliae of their summits, the arched eye-brows (of 

a fair woman): 

The inhabitants are inspired with a respect for the female sex, 
Who in this land correspond with the perfect features of naturo ¢ 
Their young maidens have cheeks ry red blossoms, 
And the complexion of their beauties is like the white gem: 
Of old has ¢onnubial affection been highly esteemed ataong them, 
Husband and wife delighting in mutual harmony. 


HL 
In the summer evenings, through the hamlets and gardens beyond 
the town, 
Crowds of walkers ramble without number : 
The grass is allowed to grow as a provision for horses, 
And enclosures of wooden rails form pastures for cattle. 
The harvest is gathered in with the singing of songs: 
The loiterers roam in search of flowers without end, 
And call to each other to return in good time, 
Lest the foggy clouds bewilder and detain them, 


Iv. 

(This verse is merely descriptive of our theatres. It mentions 
that they are closed during the day and opened after dark. This 
struck the author, as in China theatrical amusements take place 
by daylight.) 

¥. 
The two banks of the river lie to the north and south; 
Three bridges interrupt the stream, and form a communication ; 
Vessels of every kind pass between the arches, 
While men and horses pace among the clouds: 
A thousand masses of stone rise one above the other, 
And the river flows through nine channels: 
The bridge of Loyang, which out-tops all in our empire; 
Is in shape and size somewhat like these. 


vi. 
It is a rich, populous, and highly-adorned land; 


Its workmen vie with each other in the excellence of their manu- 


factures. 
Within the circuit of the imperial residence is a Splendid palace: 
Lofty trees are immingled with unnumbered dwellings. 
The young gentry ride in wheel-carriages and on horseback, 
Aad the fair women clothe themselves in silken garments, 

* * * x re 

= » * * * 

vu. 


The towering edifices rise story above story, 

In all the stateliness of splendid mansions : 

Railings of iron thickly stud the sides of every entrance, 

And streams from the river circulate through the walls: 

The sides of each apartment are variegated with devices ; 

Through the windows of glass appear the scarlet hangings: 

And in the street itself is presented a beautiful scene, 

The congregated bnildings having all the aspect of a picture, 
VIIt. 

In London, about the period of the ninth moon, 

The inhabitants delight in travelling to a distance ; 

They change their abodes, and betake themselves to the country, 

Visiting their friends in their rural retreats: 
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The prolonged sound of carriages and steeds is heard through the 


day: 

Then in autumn the prices of provisions Jail: 

And the greater number of buildings being untenanted, 

Such as reyuire it are repaired and adorned, 

IX - 

The spacious streets are exceedingly smooth and level, 

Kach being crossed by others at intervals: 

On either side perambulate men and women, 

In the centre career alung the carriages and horses : 

The mingled sound of voices is heard in the shops at evening, 
During mid-winter the heaped-up snows adhere to the pathway ¢ 
Lamps are displayed at niyht along the street sides, 

Whose radiance twinkles like the stars of the sky. 

x. 

The climate is too cold for the cultivation of rice, 

But they-have for ages been exempt from the evils of fatniiie : 


With strong tea they immingle rich cream, 
And their baked wheaten bread is involved in unétuows lard. 


Here excellent meats are served in covers of silver, 
And fine wines are poured mto gem-like — : 
The custom of the country pays respect to the ceremony of meals, 
Previous to the repast they make a change in their vestments ! 
Such is the Chinese description of our gréat metro 
polis. The translator observes :—“ His remarks are, 
as might be expected, confined exclusively to things 
which at once strike the eye, and they do not extend to 
the remoter points of intelligent investigation, since the 
author’s very limited knowledge of our language, and 
total inability to comprehend the nature of our institu- 
tions, placed such higher objects entirely out of his 
reach,” 
Ought not the errors into which he falls be a warning 
to English and other travellers, who, as ignorant of the 
language and institutions of China as this Chinese was 
of those of England, not only venture to describe what 
they see, but to give an account of the manners, cus- 
toms, laws, religion, and moral character of the myste- 
rious subjects of the Celestial Empire ? 
From the things so highly extolled in certain pas- 
sages of the poem, we may conclude that the same 
kinds of things are very inferior or altogether wanting 
in China, An Italian, a Frenchman, a German, a 
native of Edinburgh, would certainly not be struck 
with the great elevation of our London houses; but 
the Chinese says, they “are so lofty that you may 
pluck the stars,’—because dwelling-houses in China 
are very low. ‘This fact and others are confirmed 
by every European traveller in the Celestial Empire. 
The manner in which the poet describes the bridges 
across the Thames, (before the Southwark, the Water- 
loo, and the New London were in existence,) leads us 
to suspect that the Jesuit Missionaries must have been 
guilty of exaggeration in their descriptions of the splen- 
did and lofty marble bridges of China, Again, from the 
mode in which he speaks of our convenient pavements, 
or foot-paths, with horses and carriages running along 
between them in the middle of our crowded streets, we 
must be disposed to credit those who tell us that such 
conveniences are unknown in Chinese cities. In this 
last respect many of the countries of continental Europe 
are as badly provided as China, The regular stay-at- 
home Englishman loses the sense of half of the advan- 
tages he enjoys from his constant familiarity with then: 
It will be difficult to make a Londoner feel the full 
value of the sinooth, neatly paved pathways over which 
he walks every day, and has walked every day ever 
since he could walk at all. And yet, taken collec- 
tively, the pavements of our capital are an astonishingly 
great work,—one of the greatest and best, indeed, ever 
executed by human industry, if we consider the uses to 
which it is applied, and the comfort it affords to the 
great body of the people. 

We hope the poetical diction of our Chinese, who 
says that streams from the river circulate’ through the 
walls of our houses, will not render obscure the simple 





meaning, which is, that our dwellings are plentifully 
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supplied with water through pipes laid on by the Thames 
Water-Works, the New River, and other companies. 
This is another inestimable advantage which not the 
Chinese only, but many other nations, do not possess 
in equal perfection with - ourselves, and which we 
too often overlook because we of the present gene- 
ration have always been in possession of it. Fully to 
appreciate. it, let the rich-man think of the inconve- 
nience of buying water by the barrel, and the poor 
man of the more serious annoyance of going himself 
to the nearest’ river, or well, or fountain, to procure the 
fluid indispensable to cleanliness, comfort, and the 
cooking of his meals. Such was once the case in 
London, and such it still is in many parts of the world 
calling themselves civilized. 

In .1813,.when the Chinese poet was here, the 
streets of London were lighted with train oil: could 
he return in these brilliant nights of gas-light, he 
could not be accused of poetical exaggeration in 
describing the lamps as twinkling like the stars of the 
sky ;—the lamps put out the stars. In speaking of the 
habits and moral character of the English, he mentions 
their frequent reading of the Bible, and gives them 
credit for their connubial affection and respect for the 
female sex. ‘The last point, which is the truest test of 
civilization, must have struck him forcibly; for in 
China, as in other countries of the East (almost with- 
out exception), women are treated like inferior beings. 
They are sold to the highest bidder. Their husbands 
purchase them from their parents, and, as polygamy is 
recognised by the-law, the richer have generally two, 
three, or more wives, who are all sent to occupy the 
same apartment, separated from that of the men. They 
are neither allowed to eat at the same table nor to sit 
in the ‘same room with their husbands. Under such 
a domestic system, the deference and respect we pay to 
the sex cannot possibly exist, and the greatest charm 
ef society must be altogether unknown. 

In the same paper of the ‘ Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society,’ in which Mr. Davis introduces this 
poem on Europe, written by one who had seen us at 
home, he gives a slight sketch of another Chinese 
poem, written by one who had never left his own 
country, and who judged of us by the specimens of 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Portuguese, &c., that he had 
known, in the way of trade, at Canton. The author of 
this latter production, which is entitled “ Unconnected 
Stanzas on Europeans,’ was a Hong merchant,—a 
member of an appointed privileged body which, ac- 
cording to law, has the exclusive right of dealing with 
the Christians at Canton. He says, that after an 
intercourse of. thirty years with the foreigners, he 
ought to know something of their peculiarities. Re- 
lying on his knowledge, he states that—‘t They (the 
Europeans) make use of no formality in their most 
extensive bargains more solemn than a mere shake 
of the hand. But,” says the self-satisfied Chinese in 
the next verse, “ the simple virtues of barbarians have 
been the subject of praise from the oldest times.” 
Though he measures us by his own country’s standard, 
and calls us barbarians, the old Hong tea-broker is 
evidently not disposed in his own mind to treat us with 
severity. 

He informs his countrymen, for the enlightenment 
of whose ignorance the poem, was produced, that, 
among the foreigners, when a guest arrives, the host 
helps him with his own hand to the juice of the grape, 
—that they welcome visitors with wine, and not with 
tea, as is the fashion of the Chinese,—that they consider 
touching glasses in drinking as a token of friendship, 
—that in winter evenings they sit by the fire and 
swallow cold wine, heedless of the snows which lie deep 
beyond the door, (the Chinese, we must remark, always 
warm their wine,)—that on the first day of their year 
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they powder their heads with white dust, and all get 
tipsy, though of late years this habit has worn out,— 
that they make light of their -ives, for when two of 
them quarrel, they stand face to face, and disch 
fire-arms at each other on a given signal, in order to 
show that they are not afraid, and so forth,—and fina] 
that their different nations have been fighting together 
for some twenty years, though now it is to be hoped 
that they will soon make peace with one another, and 
have all an opportunity of improving themselves by 
intercourse with the more civilized Chinese! (The 
poem was written during the last war.) 

The author is much puzzled to account for the com. 
parative late marriages of Europeans,—but at last he 
hits upon the reason. He says, their distant voyages 
keep them long abroad, and that they never retur 
home and take a wife until they are grown rich, 
“* Many,” he adds, “ do not marry before fifty years 
of age; and if the bride be very young on these occa. 
sions, it is no scandal.” 

To enter into our Hong poet’s wonderment on this 
head, our readers must remember that, in China, where 
everything is legislated for, and nothing left to indivi. 
dual liberty or inclination, the laws direct every man to 
take a wife, and at the time fixed for him he takes one, 


Appearances.—Many false things have more appearance 
of truth than things that be most true.—Zatimer. ™” 


Knowledge.—Knowledge may not be as a courtezan, for 
pleasure and vanity only; or as a bondwoman, to acquire 
and gain for her master's use ; but as a spouse, for genera- 
tion, fruit, and comfort.—Bacon. 

Every branch of knowledge which a good man_ possesses 
he may apply to some good purpose.—C. Buchanan, 





Esqumaux near Cape Lisburn.—The men exhibited 
their skill in archery, which, however, did not equal what 
we had been prepared to expect: they excelled more in 
slinging stones, with which they would frequently hit a 
bird on the wing.” Another method, however, was practised 
in catching birds. This was by means of a number of ivory 
balls, each attached to a piece of string about six inches in 
length, the ends of which are all tied together. This 
missile is whirled round until the balls get a rapid circular 
motion, and is then launched forth at the birds, which get 
entangled among the lines. From the surprise they testi- 
fied at the deadly effects of the fowling-piece, it appeared 
that they were previously unacquainted with it. The first 
shot unfortunately missed, and they were quite at a loss to 
account for the apparently useless noise, or for the cause 
which produced it, and which they naturally enough looked 
for in the barrel of the piece. At the second shot the bird 
fell, and they appeared equally pleased and surprised, 
uttering an universal shout of “ kee!” We were also 
treated with the native dance, which displayed litile activity, 
and consisted more in motions of the hands than of the feet; 
the latter were kept close together, taking occasional jumps, 
while with the irms a continual swinging motion was mall- 
tained. Their small eyes being generally closed during the 
dance, gave them a most sheepish look. The vocal music to 
which they danced was accompanied by a tambourine of sono- 
rous tones, beaten on the rim with a stick. * * * We had 
before observed the badness of their teeth, which were worn 
down, especially in the women, nearly to the gums ; and we 
now learnt that this was occasioned by their chewing the 
skins. This is the method by which they dress them ; and, 
with some exertion of the jaws, the process is certainly as 
well, though not so conveniently, performed as by English 
curriers.— MS. Journal of a Voyage. 
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